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the Cod With Feet 


'TYie war goes on, the sun goes down, the shadows 
* lengthen, winter comes ; and the world is 
not yet saved from the grip of evil things. Arma¬ 
geddon moves on but does not end. 

Yet one immense consolation there is for us all 
as the war approaches the dawn of another year, 
the fourth year that this frightful holocaust 
has seen. From 1939 to 1942_the ‘fight will 
soon have rolled, and every day "and every hour 
brings new assurance of a crowning triumph for 
mankind. 

'flic patient millions of suffering people may long 
for a sudden stroke that will destroy all these 
iniquities and bring back peace, but the world has 
travelled a long way since it used to believe that 
the quarrel was about a Polish border or a Danzig 
corridor. It is the old fight between Good and Evil 
that is going on, and the challenge to us all is 
nothing less than the final challenge of Paganism 
to rule the"world. 

The Gospel According to Haeckel 

It is the battle of two conceptions of life—-the 
idea of a world with the Spirit of God in it or a 
world with the spirit of the* Beast. If the life of 
our generation has become a life of blood and sweat 
and tears, it is for nothing less than that, and such 
battles are not decided in a day. All will be well 
in the end, says Mr Churchill, and every thinking 
man knows he is right. 

It will do us no harm to look back to the begin¬ 
ning before we reach the end, for a good under¬ 
standing of beginnings is the surest way to a right 
perspective. What we are seeing is the end of a 
long German attempt to overthrow the moral and 
spiritual foundations of Europe so that the 
Germans could dominate it like a wild beast show. 
Germany has made three wars to force its way 
of life on Europe, and every day that passes it is 
losing the third and last of these attempts to 
enslave the human mind. 

'J’riOSii who remember the last fifty years that have 
seen so much glory and so much misery in the 
world remember Professor Haeckel, whose ambition 
it was to 'destroy whatever faith in God there 
might exist in Germany. He claimed to have 
proved that there is no God and that man has no 
free will and no immortal soul. To him, a man 
was no more than a beast. The man who wrote 
Hamlet was no more than a German clown or a 
laughing jackass. They were all made, up of 
chemicals and nothing more. 

What the Brain Trust Forgot 

Professor PTaeckcl lived through the first of the 
three wars—the war to get France out of the way 
so that Germany could next destroy the British 
Empire. He lived through the second of them, and 
died in a Germany begging for bread. His wave of 
Materialism had done its work. It had crushed the 
spirit and put steel in its place, and the spirit of 
man had crushed the steel to fragments. 

]\|ow that Hitler has taken the place of Haeckel, 
improving upon him by declaring that there is 
only one God and his name is Hitler (so much more 
attractive than Schicklgruber), we may like to 
recall the way, in which it all began. But for 
Haeckel there might still have been a German 
Empire. He was one of the great afflictions of his 
country, a pillar of the German Brain Trust who 


forgot one thing greater than all that lie remem¬ 
bered. He forgot God. 

He was one of those small people who will believe 
nothing that they cannot explain. He would have 
nothing that would not fit in with his theories, and 
he built up a conception of the world that was 
perfect in every way but one—as perfect as an 
electric plant without a dynamo, a plane without 
petrol, a tree without sap. His world was wonder¬ 
ful to look at, but it would not go. His figure of a 
man is as good as a waxwork at Madame Tussaud’s; 
all that was wanted was the thing that makes a 
man different from a piece of stone. 

'purs grand-talking German, who knew everything 
but one thing, would have knocked God out 
of the Universe, and it was he who set Germany' 
on the road to ruin. Nothing matters if there is 
iio God, no immortal soul in man, no destiny for 



Postman, 1941 


Now Pray We For 
Our Country 

|\Jow pray we for our country, 

That England long may be, 

The holy and the happy, 

And the gloriously free! 

Who blesseth her is blessed, 

So peace be in her walls. 

And joy in all her palaces, 

Her cottages and halls. 

After Arthur Cleveland Coxe 

of Clay 

the human race. If there is no God the world 
is a hideous farce, its loveliness is a bitter mockery, 
its suffering is a frightful jest crying aloud for the 
extermination of mankind. If there is no God 
mankind is marching through suffering to dust 
and ashes and there is no sense in life. 

Jt was this gospel of despair that Haeckel preached 
to Germany. He opened the floodgates of 
Paganism and let loose its foul waters to drown 
whatever faith there was beyond the Rhine. We 
cannot tell whether the professor was truly a pagan 
or whether he thought that this was the way to 
prepare the world for German domination, so deep 
lias been the German plot for generations. It may 
have seemed to him that faith in God, belief .in 
justice, the hope eternal in the heart of man, were 
like a mighty barrier in the German path, for a 
world believing in God could hardly be supposed 
to bend before the brute. 

The Wave of Godlessness 

So the wave of German Materialism came rolling 
across Europe and rolling on to England ; it was 
to make the way easier for that German militarism 
which was to follow after. Many of us remember 
how it came, how Materialism made in Germany 
became fashionable in England, how it had its 
little day and puffed up little minds, and how at 
last it ceased to be when Science raised its head 
and bowed in reverence in the presence of the 
Infinite and. Everlasting God. 

What a spectacle it is today, this Materialism 
and all its,work ! It was to put the whole world 
in chains, to set men laughing at the thought of 
God. It is easy to see how all the rest came. If 
you have no God you make one, and haying made 
your God you worship him, and when he breaks in 
pieces it is all too late. The new German god is 
breaking to pieces. No more is he invincible, 
even to himself, and his powers are dissolving in 
the Russian snows. 

jyjATTKR was the great thing, said Idaeckel; build 
up Matter and you could do anything. Matter is 
the great thing, says Hitler ; build me more tanks 
than anybody ever dreamed of; build me planes 
to darken* the sky; build me submarines to fill 
the sea; build me guns to fire to Dover; Jruild me 
magnetic mines and flying ■ torpedoes ; give me 
steel and fire that will turn a continent into a 
wilderness, and I will rule the world. 

The Thing Germany Forgot 

It is the voice of Haeckel speaking through Hitler, 
the voice of the worshippers of Matter who did not 
know what Science was to come to know—that the 
very existence of Matter is among the doubtful 
things and that behind it all is something beyond 
all the understanding of men. Haeckel dreamed of 
ending the illusion of the existence of God ; Science 
is ending the illusion of the existence of Matter. 
Everything is matter, said Haeckel; nothing is 
matter. Science is now saying, but rather the 
manifestation of something behind it—energy, 
electricity, whatever it may be, which drives and 
guides and sustains the world. 

Where, then, is Materialism now? How stand 
the intellectual and moral quislings who waved 
the German flag of thought so long ago ? 

Continued on page 2 
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Hitler Qannot Starve Us 


TY/e s h&U n °t starve this win- 
” ter. We shall not starve 
next winter. Hitler’s dream 
of starving us has gone agley. 

Our food for wartime is 
stored away in ten thousand 
secret places. The ships that 
bring it are forever on the sea, 
and all Hitler’s pirates have 
failed to destroy them. 

The Ministry of Hood has 
hundreds of cold stores, and 
in one of .them alone, kept at 
a temperature of 20 degrees of 
frost, arc thousands of tons of 
meat, bacon, butter, and eggs. 
In such chambers as these 
science can now keep butter 
for twelve months, and one 
store alone has thirty thousand 
boxes filled with butter from 
New Zealand. In another 


chamber are sixty thousand 
New Zealand lambs, and in 
another five thousand carcasses 
of pork from Australia. Food 
may pass in and out of one of 
these stores at the rate of a 
thousand tons a day. 

One store is an old convict 
prison, now packed with canned 
food and sacks of flour. The 
punishment cells are filled with 
corned beef from the Argentine. 
Another store is a spacious 
dance hall in which are packed 
seven, hundred tons of tea, 
margarine, flour, and other 
foods. Many of these great 
stores have been built for the 
purpose; one has just been 
finished in two months, and is 
now being filled with four 
thousand tons of food. 


Fewer Collections and More Money 


Everybody is thankful that. 
*-* we have so few flag days 
now, and everybody is glad that 
nobody suffers because of it. 

Five years ago there were 
between seventy and eighty 
Hospital flag days in London, 
and the hospitals collected in 
1936 about £25,000. In 1937 
the hospitals joined together 
in 011c of two flag days, and the 
collections > amounted to over 
£32,000, rising, in 1938 to 
£44,000, in 1939 to £74,000, 

The Brigaders and 
the Anchor 

The badge of the Boys Brigade 
being an anchor, the Brigaders 
had a good idea when the city 
of Glasgow adopted H M S Duke 
of York for its Warships Week. 
The Glasgow Battalion decided 
to raise by personal 1 contribu¬ 
tions of the boys themselves the 
£iooq which the anchor of this 
new battleship will cost. 

THINGS SEEN 

Gulls on. a water tank in the 
West End. 

Three geese walking i.11 front 
of the King on an It A.F parade 
ground. 


and this year to £78,000. That 
is to say, by dropping 70 flag 
days the hospitals have trebled 
the collection. We all know 
that more work is done in a 
six-day week than in a seven- 
day week; now we have 
learned that more money is 
collected on a few flag days 
than on many. 

• There is no doubt that too 
many flag days became a public 
nuisance and found the people 
in anything but a mood to give. 

FINLAND 

The fact that Finland is still 
fighting side by side with the 
Nazis against 'Russia very much 
grieves the admirers of that 
gallant little democracy. 

The nature of her reply to a 
warning by America against 
the continuance of her advance 
into Russian territory seems to 
indicate that she considers it 
necessary to occupy areas that 
might be a springboard in 
future attacks by Russia. 

Yet Russia is willing to give 
Finland any guarantee she 
desires, and that this would be 
endorsed by America and this 
country, a triple guarantee which 
should satisfy ..Finland far more 
than any promises by Hitler. 


The God With Feet of Clay 


Continued from page 1 

Let us rather ask where is the 
faith in God which the German 
professor set out to destroy ? 
We cannot doubt that it is 
planting, itself more deeply in 
the life of the world. If Matter” 
has not overthrown the world 
in this desperate fight; why is it ? 
If Germany, with its mountains 
of steel, its long years of accum¬ 
ulated force, its network of plots, 
its capture of nation after nation, 
lias not achieved its purposes in 
the face of a world asleep aiul 
taken by surprise, what is it 
that holds her in check ? Never 
were such vast quantities of 
deadly matter piled up on the 
earth before. Never were such 
vast armies trained and directed 
for -destruction. 

Never was the rest of the world 
so unready, so tricked, so be¬ 
trayed. By every law of science 
and arithmetic the world should 
have been conquered and the 
German dream accomplished. 

But one thing Haeckel forgot, 
one thing Hitler forgot, one thing 


Germany has forgotten. It is 
the spirit that is stronger than 
matter. It is t,he spirit of Ivec 
men before which giants of steel 
must crumble. It is the faith of 
men in the Power that rules and 
guides their lives that will be 
triumphant, however hard and 
long the road may be. 

If we have been successful 
in checking the forces of evil 
while wc built up our own 
powers, if we have endured the 
bitterest blows that ever hit a 
nation hard, if we have seen 
these poignant tilings and passed 
through these fierce fires, it is 
because there is for us a glow in 
life, a glory in the world, and an 
illimitable juturc beyond it. The 
German Empire set out to banish 
God from the earth and to en¬ 
chain the spirit of mankind, ft 
has found that its god has feet 
of clay and that the spirit of 
man, immortal and defiant, will 
overcome all smaller things and 
reign on earth above “ the wreck 
of matter and the crush of 
worlds.” Arthur Mee 


Little News 
Reels 

y^noiTT 200,000 people have 
marched in a religious pro¬ 
cession past the Presidential 
Palace at Santiago at Chile, and 
twice as many people looked on. 

General Smuts telegraphed to the 
Prime Minister congratulating him 
oil liis Mansion House speech. 

It is being suggested that Eng¬ 
lish people should drop the use of 
Esquire on their letters , as it is 
merely a relic of iqlh century 
snobbery. 

”piE new Bishop of Worcester, 
Dr Wilson Cash, placed his 
bands on a tenth century copy 
of the Gospels as he took the 
oath on being enthroned. 

An unknown friend has sent 
/5000 to Mrs Churchill’s Aicl-to- 
Russia Fund, which lias now reached 
about £600,000. 

A black flrgynnis seleue, or small 
pearl-bordered _ fritillary, butterfly 
has just been sold for £26. 

Ct Augustine’s, iUillbay, 
Folkestone, lias been closed 
after many years of service to 
the people of the town ; it 
will long be remembered for its 
Sisters, who organised soup kitch¬ 
ens, a crcche, nursing, and 
medical services. 

Since 1838 the thickness of 
railway tickets has remained 
standardised at a 32nd of an inch ; 
now they are to be reduced to a 
,( 211 ( 1 . 

British National Savings Cer¬ 
tificates are being bought by 
Italian prisoners working on the 
land in this country. 

cheque for £600 has been sent 
to the Mayor-of his native, 
Lambeth by Charlie Chaplin. 

Allotments now cover 100 acres 
of the Kent Education Committee’s 
playing fields. 

London Transport again ap¬ 
peals to the public not to interfere 
with the protective netting on the 
windows of road and rail vehicles ; 
it costs them-£150 to replace that 
torn from the windows every week. 

jyjii.s Evans, of Hot Springs, 
Virginia, has, given her 
London bank balance to buy a 
Spitfire. 

The Stock Exchange has auc¬ 
tioned for 300 guineas (in aid 
of the Russian lied Cross Fund) 
a bunch of 100 bananas grown 
by Mrs IV. H. Wcsthcad at Dyke 
Uoatl, Brighton. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

pm Ministry of Information is 
sponsoring a film, called 
Men . of Tomorrow, showing 
national service performed by 
Scouts in wartime. 

A jumble sale held by the 3rd 
Bolsovcr Church Troop raised £60, 
half being given to the Church and 
the other £30 to the fled Cross. 

The 4th llcadstonc Scout Group 
has collected over £100 in National 
Savings'. 

| YNDHURST Guides have col¬ 
lected many hundreds of 
books and magazines which they 
supply to Army units, many of 
them at lonely posts. 

Guides of the 2nd New Milton 
Company act as messengers for 
the \V V S ; the girls have also 
collected 50 lbs of rose-hips. 

When camping in Gloucester¬ 
shire, Rangers of the 1st Welling¬ 
borough Company rose at six 
each morning to cook breakfast 
for 230 schoolboy harvesters. 


First Soldier in a 
Victory Army 

America is Getting Ready 

A 8 America turns its eyes across the Atlantic and watches 
. the tide of war, more and more of her people realise that 
the fight is one for their own freedom and happiness. 

With quickened pace the workshops turn out planes and 
tanks, and all over the great spaces of the continent air-fields 
spring up overnight. America’s'navy keeps watch with ours 
in the Atlantic seas, her ferry pilots take the bombers to Britain 
high over the Atlantic rollers, and her ships arc now delivering 
the goods to any country fighting the Nazis. ' 


And away in Washington sits 
a stern, sharp-faced man who 
believes that, the final blow 
against Hitlerism must come on 
land. Ife is , America’s first 
soldier, George Catlett Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the 1 J S Army. 

From the prairie towns and 
mountain ridges, from the cities 
and lonely farms, air immense 
democratic army is now forming 
in America. Hundreds 'of 
thousands of America’s , young 
men are on draft for the army 
under General Marshall’s leader¬ 
ship, prepared to defend America 
and the'Western Hemisphere. 

A Great Organiser 

Whenever General Marshall 
wants anyone, it is said in 
America, whether it is a clerk or 
the President,' lie rings straight 
through on the telephone, lie 
never wastes time. ft was 
George Catlett Marshall who 
stood by the side of President 
Roosevelt when the Atlantic 
Charter was signed, ft was he . 
who urged conscription in 
America. It is he who looks out 
unafraid on the battles now 
raging across the world, and 
with cool organisation prepares 
to arm and train young America. 

lie was horn some sixty years 
ago in a little Pennsylvania town. 
As a boy he loved soldiers and 
uniforms, and 'dreamed of going 
to the military academy at West 
Point; but he failed to get in. 
For most American boys in tlieir 
teens, dreaming of a military 
carper, that would have been a 
disaster, for who could 1 reach 
high rank without having been 
to West Point ? But George 
Marshall set out to achieve the 
impossible. At twenty he left 
the Virginia Military institute in 
the uniform of a lieutenant and 
went out to the Philippine Islands. 
For six years from 1907 to 19 f 3 
lie taught in Army Schools. 

One of Pershing's Men 

It was soon whispered in 
the American High Command, 
“ Keep your eyes on Marshall ! ” 
Ifis own commanding officer was 
so impressed by'him that he sent 
Marshall’s name to President 
Wilson for promotion at one step 
from lieutenant to brigadier- 
general ; but only one man in 
peacetime had been so promoted, 
and that was General Pershing. 
So the President put his pencil 
through the recommendation. 

But, knowing his own abilities, 
Marshall was not embittered. 
Then, as now, he watched the 
gathering forces of war in Europe 
and when the hour of war struck 
in 1914 the young officer believed 
that America would eventually 
be drawn in. Under Pershing he 
worked to prepare the American 
army for war, and when (in June 
1917) he was rushed to France 
as an Assistant Chief of Staff 
Pershing knew that he had got' 


one of America’s greatest soldiers 
working for him. 

It was Marshall .who planned 
some of the last offensives of the 
Great War, arrangingkhe disposi¬ 
tions of half a million men and 
2700 guns, and he went back to 
America as Colonel , Marshall 
with many decorations. 

The years between the, two 
great wars silently prepared him. 
.for his key position in world 
strategy. Looking far ahead of 
his time, he. saw the importance, 
for instance, of Brazil in the 
defence of America. 1 To noted 
that the bulging shoulder of 
Brazil was only separated by.a 
short aeroplane flight from the 
bulging shoulder of Africa. lie 
stayed three years too in Tientsin 
in North.China watching the 
slow penetration of Japan and 
the dangers of her power in the 
Pacific. There gradually formed 
in his mind a map of. the danger 
points for America, and in the 
councils of the Army he. spoke 
boldly about them. 

Rapid Promotion 

ITis hour of opportunity struck 
in July \c439. On that day 
President •Roosevelt did the 
daring thing that President 
Wilson dared not do ; he jumped 
Colonel Marshall not a few places 
up the military ladder, but over 
the heads of 30 senior officers, 
and George Catlett Marshall 
became America’s first soldier, 

The new Chief walked into his 
Washington office for the first 
time in the fateful September of 
1939, and as ho sat at his desk 
the telephone rang. A voice 
said, "Germany has marched 
into Poland.” Marshall knew 
that the second World War had 
begun, and he prepared the 
American army to meet it. 

With iron determination and 
will, ho talked to Congress on the 
need for a strong army. 1 lb 
pointed out the dangers and the 
power of Germany. In June 
1940 the fall of France confirmed 
I Marshall's words in flaming 
letters to the American people., 
The country turned to him'and 
the young American men began, 
pouring into his ranks. 

When the’Hour Strikes 

So the Pennsylvanian lieu¬ 
tenant is today spending mores 
money -than anyone else in 
America ; he is handling a great 
army, and every day he.spends 
time trying to out-guess the 
Gernufn High Command. When 
he enters the War Department, 
often in a soft felt hat and com¬ 
fortable old clothes, the guard 
asks for his pass, for it is the 
Chief's order that he must be 
treated as any ordinary visitor. 

Familiar touches of this kind 
commend Marshall to the 
American public, and they know 
that under him America’s army 
will grow until its hour strikes. 
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An Inch of Wheat The Bird That Flew From Peace to War Going To It 


What is probably the small¬ 
est “ field ” o£ wheat in the 
United States has been cut 
and threshed this year as the 
result of a sermon preached 
last year at Tecumseh,Michigan. 

A miller heard a sermon 
preached from the text, “ Ex¬ 
cept a grain of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth 
alone ; but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” He first 
thought of planting one grain, 
and replanting the produce of 
that grain for six years, to see 
what the total crop would be 
after that time ; but, deciding 
that one grain was too 
little to experiment with, he 
measured out a cubic inch of 
wheat grains and planted them, 
360 kernels in all. 

When the wheat was threshed 
this year there were 18,000 
kernels, a tenth of which the 
farmer is giving to his church. 
He is replanting the remainder, 
and estimates that at the Cnd 
of six years, if he gives the 
church a tenth of the crop each 
year, he will still have about 
xo.'ooo bushels of wheat from 
his cubic inch. 

THE NURSE IS HERE 

In the country villages through¬ 
out the land the news that “ the 
nurse is here " has brought com¬ 
fort to many a sufferer. 

With little hope of reward or 
recognition, those gallant women 
work at all hours in all weathers, 
sometimes against difficulties 
which would appal town workers. 
Driving, riding, or even walking 
through the darkness, through 
raids, and often across fields, 
the nurses carry on. Often they 
find little preparation made 
when they arrive; too often 
materials and even' food are 
bought from their own resources. 
Yet they are always spotlessly 
clean, cheerful, and never too 
tired to tackle a job. 

Many a worried villager has 
known the magic relief behind 
those words : “ The nurse is 
here.” 

THE DESERT BUS 

In spite of all the clangors of the 
Middle hast, all the wars and 
rumours of wars in Palestine and 
Syria, the Naim motor-buses are 
still running according to time-table 
on their 500-mile journey across the 
desert. 

This is a great achievement, for. 
the buses have kept up their con¬ 
nection between.. Damascus and 
, Baghdad (perhaps the two oldest 
cities in the world) even while 
fighting has been going on close to 
tlie route. 


'Y'ln! tragedy that is Warsaw 
was brought home intensely 
to the C N the other day. ■ 

’ There arrived by post from-the 
mission station of Chipembi in 
Northern Rhodesia a’metal ring 
inscribed with a number and the 
words “ Inform the Zoological 
Museum of Poland, Warsaw.” 

The ring was found last Fcbru- 
ary by some children who read 
the C N and remembered that it 
had recorded the finding in 
Southern Rhodesia of a stork 
bearing a ring marked Warsaw. 
Unfortunately the bird which 


reached Northern Rhodesia had 
been snared and eaten by natives, 
but the children were told that 
the bird had long legs and a 
red beak, and it was undoubtedly 
a stork, which arrives in Europe 
in spring and, having reared its 
young, sets out for the wanner 
southern lands at the approach' 
of winter. The stork would pro¬ 
bably have made the 5000-milc 
journey three times, for the ring 
would have been attached to its 
leg before the invasion in 1939. 

It is pathetic to think that the 
bird left a peaceful Poland with 


this ring on its leg and found 
Poland at war on its return. 
Plow tragic must its return have 
been two summers ago, perhaps 
to find its old chimney haunt in 
Poland shattered by the Huns. 
Before the Plitler War the Ger¬ 
mans took a prominent par t in 
the ringing of their stork visitors, 
being anxious to discover how 
far these birds travel in their 
annual migrations. 

The stork is a symbol of human 
friendliness'. How many Poles 
must long for its return to war- 
stricken Europe ! 


Younger members of a Life-Saving Club marching past on an Australian beach 


Day’s Work 

Breakfast in Britain, lunch 
in. America, and supper in 
Britain, all on the same day ! 

An American pilot who is fly¬ 
ing planes across the Atlantic 
made two crossings in less than 
twenty hours, having break¬ 
fast at a British airport before 
dawn, lunch in Newfoundland, 
and supper at the airport lie 
had left in the morning ! 

WALNUTS 

Owners of walnut trees in the 
neighbourhood of Bournemouth are 
finding their trees stripped very 
early in the morning. 

The raiders arc not hoys, but 
rooks, which find dawn the least 
guarded time of day; they can 
easily clear a tree in a few minutes. 


The Primate’s Purse 


Although he is 77, that grand 
old man of the Church, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, has 
let it be known that there is no 
truth in the rumour that lie is 
. retiring, 

Apart from the esteem and 
affection in which Dr Lang is 
held, the financial burden to bo 
borne by a successor is such as 
might cause him not to make a 
change in these days of heavy 
taxation. In a biography of 
Dr Davidson, who preceded Df 
Lang at Canterbury, We read 
that in order to meet the cost 
of his appointment to the 
Primacy I10 had to accept a 


loan from a friend, to whom he 
wrote : 

“ Wc shall have to pay just 
£7000 to Mrs Temple for furni¬ 
ture and plenishings at Lambeth 
■and Canterbury.' I shall have to 
pay nearly ^1000 in fees, and 
about £ 700 to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty lor poor benefices, and 
perhaps ,£400 or £500 to Farnliam 
Park dilapidations.” 

Nor was this all by any means, 
for fees i were due to various 
authorities outside the Church, 
including £62 to the Home Office, 
£6y to tlie Crown Office, ^31 to 
the Board of Green Cloth, and 
^27 to the House of Lords. 


A WATGH-POCKET 
REVOLUTION 

War, bringing men of allied 
and friendly nations into contact, 
is usually followed by changes 
of fashion and custom. 

It was the overthrow of 
Napoleon that gave us flat 
watches in place of what were 
called turnips, having oval backs 
and faces, with which our men 
had counted the hours to 
Waterloo. Smart Russian officers, 
having noted that the unsightly 
“ turnips ” marred the symmetry 
of their handsome uniforms, de¬ 
manded something thinner, and 
turned to Paris for the execution 
of their idea. 

The ingenious French watch¬ 
makers responded with the first 
of the flat watches with which 
later generations were to grow 
familiar, and when the Allied 
armies entered Paris they found 
watches of this character in the 
shops and brought them home. 

POSHULISTA 

* The men of the RAP Wing in 
Russia are struggling valiantly to 
master the Russian language, when 
they are not mastering the llun. 

■ One of tlie first Russian words 
they learned was I’ozhaluista, mean¬ 
ing Please, but it is pronounced 
1 ’oshulista by our men. Their base 
is in a sparsely-inhabited area 
and they have, two messes, Russian 
and English, staffed by Russian 
waitresses. The English mess is most . 
popular for breakfast and the food 
in tlie Russian mess is preferred at 
suppertime. 


Plastic House 

The Scottish Special Housing 
Association has been looking 
into the use of plastics for 
building, and lias now got to 
the stage of requesting a 
Glasgow architect to prepare 
plans ' for them. An equal 
interest is being taken by the 
Health Department in tlie 
new technique required in this 
building. It is claimed that 
most attractive homes can be 
built in not many hours, that 
no cement is needed, that the 
variety of houses can be un¬ 
limited, and that they will 
retain a permanent brightness. 

YOUNG NINETY-ONE 

The other day there sailed from 
a northern port a merchant vessel 
in convoy whose captain is a war- 
scarrcd veteran of f;r years. Tie 
has been torpedoed seven times, but 
declared himself lit and agile, and 
equal to crossing the Atlantic 
many more times yet. 


At a north-east port women 
have turned their hearts and 
hands to a man’s task in 
loading and unloading ships, 
and it is reported that they 
made an excellent start with 
their first ship. What they 
did in the time is not reported, 
but the Port of London Author¬ 
ity reports a fine target for the 
women to aim at. In the 
London Docks a ship carrying 
a load of 5931 tons of grain in 
bulk was complete^ unloaded 
by the dockers between 8am 
and 7 p m, nearly, 6000 tons in 
11 hours. This is said to be' a 
record never approached any¬ 
where else in the world. 

9000 CHILDREN SAVED 

A strange paradox and a 
severe' criticism of our road 
laws is expressed in the words 
“ War as a Life Saver.” Accord¬ 
ing to the Ministry of Health, 
the evacuation caused by the 
war has already saved 9000 
London school children from 
death or serious injury. 

Calculation based on the pro¬ 
portion of casualties to the 
child population indicates that 
4500 school children who are 
alive today would have been 
killed if there had been no 
evacuation, while a further 4500 
would have been seriously in¬ 
jured: 

Yet in spite- of th is 2000 London 
children are being brought back 
into danger every week, a grave 
reflection on the judgment of their 
parents. 

HEALTHY ICELAND 

Canon flood, of Keighley in York¬ 
shire, who has been in Iceland for 
15 months with our troops, has 
some stirring talcs to tell; but one 
of the most interesting tilings lie 
says lias to do with that bugbear, 
the Common Cold. 

British troops have almost for¬ 
gotten what it is to have a cold, 
probably because the air is so sharp 
and bracing. The men are all in 
splendid health and spirits even 
though they are so far at the back of 
beyond and’ feel far away from home, 
but they are now well supplied 
with comforts and entertainment, 
and the shops are full of goods, 
mostly British. As to the Common 
Cold, the canon got one within three 
clays of his return to Britain ! 

CHEAP & GOOD CLOTHES 

Women reporters are writing, 
with enthusiasm of the new’ 
price-controlled clothes as cheap 
and beautiful. Thus, a skirt of 
pure woollen cloth can be bought 
for 14s 1 id ; it is described as 
wcll-cut, full, and pleated. A 
coat of really excellent tweed, 
fully lined, is priced at S3S ltd, 
and said to be equal to a West 
End six-guinea article. These 
bargains arc soon to be ready in 
bulk, probably by the New Year. 


Free France Calling 


w 


This is the inspiring message in a 
new monthly Free French paper 
published in New York. 

r E arc with the free and eternal 
France, the only one worth 
fighting for. Wc are with the 
France which made great French¬ 
men of foreigners and not with 
the one which made foreigners 
of great Frenchmen. 

We are for liberty, and not 
slavery ; we are for civilisation 


and not barbarism ; we are for 
human understanding and not 
concentration Camps. It is the 
voice of that France which we 
tell Americans and Frenchmen 
to heed. 

The flame of French culture 
' has not been extinguished ; a 
black cloud has passed over it. 
We believe it our duty to do our 
utmost to preserve this flame. 
Tt must never perish. 
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The Editor’s Table 

V - i 


John Carpenter House’, London 



above the hidden waters of the ancient River 



Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

luii iT fi iaiVMLKi 

FROM MY WINDOW 



The Bishop’s 
Triumphant Progress 

u wonder what some of our 
well-travelled readers and 
lovers of cathedrals will think of 
Bishop Parry’s 1 confession of 
architectural faith in his first 
sermon in Southwell Minster ? 

Southwell is one of the least- 
known of all the English cathe¬ 
drals, yet one of the best, and 
of it we wrote, in tire Motts 
volume of the King’s England : 

Is there in England, we wonder, 
a greater surprise for most of those 
who come, for here is the least- 
known cathedral in our Motherland, 
with a dignity and beauty unsur¬ 
passed ? The rushing tide of life has 
passed it by and left it standing in a 
quietude of loveliness, like some 
dream of time gone by before our 
century came. 

We feel that Bishop Parry had 
something like this feeling about 
Southwell when preaching for the 
first time to his Hock there, for 
he spoke of his progress from 
Oxford to Westminster, and 
from Westminster to Southwell 
as a progressive march : 

Christ Church, Oxford; West¬ 
minster Abbey; Southwell Minster 
—what an architectural crescendo ! 
. Whoever else would have 
thought of putting it like that ? 
it will doubtless astonish many 
people, and yet there arc thou¬ 
sands who- will agree with the 
bishop, for Southwell is a noble 
place, with something about it 
unsurpassed in any English fane. 

The Voice Across 
the Frontiers 

’J’li'E B 13 C, broadcasting night 
and day, sends out in 
20 languages a daily output of 
from 150,000 to 250,000 words 
—the voice of truth and sanity 
and courage across the frontiers. 
We must believe that it brings 
renewed hope and a quickening 
of faith to the millions of 
unhappy people enslaved by 
Hitler and his linns. 

’ JUST AN IDEA , 

The . world is not so terrifying, 
really.; it is only what your mind 
makes of it that matters. 


Where is the 
Ark Royal? 

A las ! she is in the ocean bed, 
with Sir Richard Gren¬ 
ville’s Revenge. She is in the 
hearts of all who love brave 
ships and noble deeds. She lives 
for ever in the bitter memory of 
the German Air Force which 
lias lost a hundred planes to her. 
She lives in the memory of 
Italian armchair braggarts who 
sink ships in their broadcasts. 

And she lives in the history 
of miracles, for when her last 
hour came, when her long voyage 
of 200,000 miles was ended, she 
sank into the sea with only one 
of her faithful crew, leaving 
1 Coo to live and fight again. 

Where is the Ark Royal ? 
She is in the heart and soul of 
our Island, part of our immor¬ 
tality for ever more, 

© 

A Mote From the Downs 

We are constrained to print this 
fragment from a Idler breathing 
the breezy a ir of the Sussex Downs. 
T must toll you that the C N 
has been a delight to this 
Old Un of 80. I am a broken- 
down farmer living in one room, 
alone. I used to help to feed the 
country with corn, beef, and 
mutton ; and to clothe them with 
wool. A few bad seasons came 
and low prices, and I could not 
go on. My farm went down to 
grass . . . But your C N always 
gave me happiness, and still does. 

© 

Story of a Hayloft 

W7as ever a more moving little 
w tale, we wonder, than that 
of the British seaman who 
escaped from France and was 
hidden in a hayloft by friendly 
folk of the French villages ? 

He was in the hayloft 011c 
dark night when fifty French 
villagers came to him and asked 
him if he would sing the National 
Anthem with them, Ho. led them 
with the words and they all 
knew the tune, and their God 
Save the King rang out. 

.. We may wonder how many 
people in Hitler’s 12 countries 
have come together to sing the 
German National Anthem. 


Under the Editor's Table 


The. collectors of waste paper 
are asking for old pieces of 
music. They will get scores. . 
0 ■ 

W'« are not behind the 
enemy-, in matters 
of ■ invention. Except 
when he runs away. 

. .. . .13 

j\ basket on the head 
. teaches you not to 
be round - shouldered. 

Or a box on the ears ? 

0 ' 

A school has part of 
its playground con¬ 
verted'into a coal store. 

Had boys are called over 
the coals. ' 

. 0 

Housewives are help¬ 
ing to win the,war. 

Getting sweeping vic¬ 
tories. 


A 


Wants 
to Know 


lamukth mother docs not 
believe in education. Thinks 
it is just a :matter of form. 

Peter Puck Splitting Up families 

is a difficult task, 
says a billeting officer. 
But some children don’t 
mind- being chipped. 

0 

JJ 7 /; are constantly re¬ 
minded of the im¬ 
portance of farming. The 
ploughman - is always 
turning up. 

0 

Japan is at the cross¬ 
roads. It is not only 
the roads that arc cross. 
0 

J' 111: idea of a wider bus 
for London has often 
been considersat., Now 
U has.spread. 



If we can march 
to Victory stand¬ 
ing with backs 
to the wall 


The Doctor’s 
Wife 

By The Pilgrim 

There is a brightly polished 
brass plate in a dull street which 
is one of many in a shabby 
quarter of the town. Many 
people know the brass plate, for 
they pass it as they go into the 
waiting-room of the doctor’s 
surgery ; and most of those who 
come are shabby, like the 
neighbourhood. Yet very often 
(as one of them said) the patients 
go away with faces as bright as 
the brass plate. 

The waiting-room is unlike 
most rooms of its kind, with 
comfortable chairs, magazines, 
books, and masses of flowers. 
On winter, evenings there is 
always a roaring fire, and near it 
there is usually a smiling lady, 
knitting. 

She is tlic doctor’s wife. She 
knits and talks, and she has a 
knack of bringing conversation 
round to pleasant things. She 
stresses the fact that medical 
knowledge has made great ad¬ 
vances this century ; and she is 
always sure that those in the 
waiting-room arc going to be 
healthier and stronger. 

Strictly speaking, she has no 
business in her husband’s wait¬ 
ing-room, but since the war she 
has made a practice of sitting 
there, and more than one 
patient has been heard to say 
that she is much better since 
she saw the doctor’s wife. 

© 

Beautiful Phrases 

A reader in the West Indies, 
interested in our lists of Beautiful 
Phrases, sends us a few which, 
she says, haunt an exile overseas. 

not your heart be troubled; 
neither let it be afraid. 

Bare ruined choirs where 
late the sweet birds sang. 

The unpluinbcd, salt, estrang¬ 
ing sea. 

Silent upon a peak in Darien. 

Oh, no man knows through 
what wild centuries roves back 
the rose. 

Sight fails me, but my heart 
is watching still. 

. Fools! For I also had my 
hour, one far fierce hour and 
sweet. 

Some late lark singing. 

Life is a little while, but 
love is long. 

© • 

A Hymn For the BBC 

VS 7 jc Wonder that we have never 
heard on the B T 3 C the 
stirring hymn which would surely 
be most popular now, includ¬ 
ing the verse we print at the top 
of our front page this week. 

The words by an American 
bishop who loved our country, 
the music was written by the 
composer of “ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,” and it was a popular 
chorus long in favour in England 
during the last generation. Eliza 
Flower, who wrote the music, is 
said to have been the first love of 
Robert Browning, and the inspir¬ 
ation of one of his poems. 
Browning thought her music 
admirable, " the music we all 
waited for,” and whether that 
be so or no, it is undoubtedly 
impressive and we commend it 
to the B B C as a happy choice 
for one of its patriotic perform¬ 
ances in these days. 


The Childa.i 1 



The Undefeatable I 


A floating aerodrome whose planes guard our fighting shi 


There is always a tendency in 
the course of a long war to 
think that because our Army is 
not fighting spectacular battles 
the might of the nation is not 
being exercised to its utmost. 

This is, of course, a stupidly 
wrong idea about war, and 
especially about this war. While 
the Army is building up its 
defences alt over the Empire, 
and preparing for advance, its 
sister services in the air and on 
the sea are ever engaged in 
desperate raids by night and 
day and in keeping open those 
seaways that are essential for 
the supplies of our island and 
the allied countries. 

In his speech proroguing Par¬ 
liament the King paid high 
tribute to this work of the Navy, 
aided by its Auxiliaries and the 
Fishing fleet;’’ whoso unceasing 
vigil enabled the gallant Mer¬ 
chant Navy and the Merchant 
Fleets of the Allies to bring an 
increasing How of food and 
munitions. 

Increasing is the important 
and encouraging word, for, as 
the prisoner Hess has revealed, 


Hitler relied on starvation to 
bring us to our knees. In this- 
he has failed miserably, for, in. 
spite of all his surface raiders, -t 

his aircraft, and his submarines,-’ 

our merchant ships have been - 
able to bring enough to feed,the 
island for the next two years.. 
to say nothing of the munition. . 
they have carried. 

The reduction of shipping 
losses in' the Battle of th „■ 
Atlantic indicates that the dan 1 
ger from that quarter is almos 
over, and with the ‘America!. 
Navy taking an increasing share - 
in convoying goods from th 1 
New World,- supplies will b> 
arriving in even greater quanti¬ 
ties. Not long ago, a convoy of 
100 ships crossed the Atlantic 
without loss. 

Whereas in the four month' 
ended in June we lost an average 
of 500,000 tons a month, by 
October the loss had been re¬ 
duced to 180,000 tons a month, 
and this was the period when the . 
submarine attack was to be at 
its peak. During this period,I ■ 
too, wo have been building new. 
ships at an increased rate, s« 


What Hurts the 
Saiiorman 


China is W 

THE GRE/ 


A British saiiorman, home 
again for short leave after 
desperate adventures on the high 
seas, lias this to say of the abuse 
of the cargoes the Navy and 
Merchant Services light for : 

Let me tell you what gets seamen 1 
down more than anything the 
enemy can do ; it’s when we come 
ashore and sec people joy-riding 
in cars, toasting petrol which-men 
have given their lives to bring 
home to England; it’s what we 
read about the food rackets and the 
black markets. 

Wc can well believe it, and it 
is indeed surprising that it has 
taken the Government ho long to 
make further reductions in the 
luxury use of petrol and to put 
down black markets. 

When the Robin Moor was' 
torpedoed she/ was carrying to 
South Africa not a few non- 
essential articles, and the South 
African Minister of Commerce 
said publicly’ : “ I was ashamed 
when I saw the ship’s manifest. 
We must have no more com¬ 
plaints about seamen risking 
their lives to bring in to South 
Africa such things'as lipsticks.” 


Qiiina in the midst of war 
knows the secret of recoin, 
struction and steadily goes on ■ 
with plans for the education ot¬ 
her people. 

The Government of'Szechwai,. 
Province, in Western China, ii 
not waiting for the war witm 
Japan to be over before it gives . 
attention to the education of its 
children, ft realises that -wliei 
the war is over China must f« 
remade by today’s yrSutli. 

The Szechwan Education. 
Bureau has'just'inaugurated . 
free education plan. Work lm; 
already begun to educate tin 
3,006,000 illiterate children and 
13,000,000 illiterate adults within 
throe years. One million illiterate 
children - will be educated each 
year by the establishment of 
20,000 free schools, cacli school 
accommodating fifty’ pupils and 
giving the children a one-year 
education. 

Of the province’s 18,000,000 
illiterate adults- between 1.6 ahd; 1 
45 years old, five million have, 
been given .schooling in the last:' 
few years. The bureau plans 46 
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■ortress of Freedom 


ps from enemy air attack—the aircraft-carrier Victorious 


that the net loss is considerably 
lower. In addition, we have con¬ 
tinued to reduce the grand {total 
Of enemy shipping, a million 
tons having been put out of 
action during these four months. 
'Most of this was in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, where, though atj first 
put- Fleet was outnumbered, it 
has never ceased to maintain the 
mastery of what Mussolini has 
claimed as Italy’s own sea.! 

The destruction of Italian and 
German convoys in the Mediter¬ 
ranean has made it very difficult 
for Germany to reinforce or 
even supply her armies in Africa ; 
while the sinking of armed ships 
find raids on their bases by 
planes from our aircraft-carriers 
have' considerably reduced the 
peril to our own convoys to 
Egypt and the Middle Fast. 

By way of the Indian Ocean 
America is sharing our task of 
provisioning our forces and the 
peoples of the Middle Fast. 
Never before in history, declared 
our Minister of Transport the 
Other day, lias so great an army 
been provisioned at so great a 
distance. 


HINKING OF 

tr Peace 


intensify its campaign against 
illiteracy by the addition of 
123,999 free schools in three 
years., .Each school is to have 
two terms, with fifty students 
each term. ■ The academic year 
of 194a has. seen the establish¬ 
ment. of 24,666 schools, the 
Second ycar will see the estab¬ 
lishment Of 41,333, and the third 
year will see, 58,000 more, About 
12,000,000 men and women will 
thus bo educated in three years, 
j Thirty thousand more teachers 
'are needed for the first year. Be¬ 
sides engaging.all the province’s 
afi).|0 normal school graduates, 
and some of. the middle school 
^graduates, as well as experienced 
Teachers from war areas, 17,000 
•.now teachers will be needed. 
To meet this demand, 170 
training • classes have been 
established. 

Every Sh e-et of 
Paper Saved'Helps 
to Win the War 


Wc now have battleships, 
aircraft-carriers, cruisers, and all 
the necessary accompanying 
vessels for a powerful ilect to 
maintain command of the Indian 
. and Pacific Oceans, so that 
Mr Churchill was able to issue 
his historic warning to Japan 
that if she conics into conflict 
with the United States the 
British Empire would be in it 
within an hour. 

This is the supreme accom¬ 
plishment of our naval shipyards 
during this war. Our Navy has 
been growing fast side by side 
with our Merchant Shipping, but 
wo shall need all we can build, 
for only by an overwhelming 
preponderance of shipping can 
the Axis Powers be shattered 
and peace brought bade to the 
world. 

In thinking of our perils, let 
us never forget our strongest 
bulwark against them : it is the 
Navy that never fails us ; it is 
the Navy that makes it impos¬ 
sible for the Iluns to win the 
war. It is the everlasting and 
undefeatable fortress of Human 
Freedom. 

The Crimean War 
Cave Us Cigarettes 

Over 40 million cigarettes 
have been sent in' the last few 
month's to British prisoners of 
war. War called these cigarettes 
forth ; war first brought 
cigarettes into the country. 

That was the Crimean War, 
during which officers and men, 
unable to obtain cigars, and 
wooden pipes being unknown, 
applied the lessons they had 
learned in Malta and Turkey, 
where they had seen men rolling 
tobacco up in maize-icavcs like 
small cigars,, and calling them 
cigar-ettes. 

The Spaniards could not spare 
maip-e-lcaf for such a purpose, 
and they, improved on the plan 
by enclosing their tobacco in 
wisps of thin paper, and it was 
in this form that the cigarette 
ultimately reached England, 
brought home by our Crimean 
veterans. Until then cigarettes 
had never been seen here except 
in The. lips of a few foreigners 
whom our ancestors Thought 
mad. America gave us our first 
tobacco; wc gave America her 
'first cigarettes, of which she now 
makes;more than all the rest of 
the, world put together. 


ROUSSEAU TO 
HIS CONSCIENCE 

Qonscikxck ! Conscience ! 

Divine instinct, immortal 
and heavenly voice ; the sure 
guide of an ignorant and limited 
but intelligent and free existence; 
infallible judge of good and evil, 
who renders man like to God 1 
It is you who make the 
excellence of his nature and the 
moral goodness of his actions; 
without you I feel nothing in 
me which raises me above the 
brutes, nothing but the sad 
privilege of leading myself astray, 
from errors to errors, by the help 
of an . understanding without 
rule and a reason without 
principle. 

Whichever Way the 
Wind Doth Blow 

W hichever way the wind dotli 
blow. 

Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then blow it cast or blow it west. 
The wind that blows, that wind is 
best. 

My little craft sails not alone : 

A thousand fleets from every zone 
Are out upon a thousand seas ; 

And what for 111c were favouring 
breeze 

Might dash another, with the shock 
Of doom, upon some hidden rock. 

And so I do not dare to pray 
For winds to waft 111c on my way, 
But leave it to a Higher Will 
To stay or speed me ; trusting still 
That all is well, and sure that 1 Ie 
Who launched my bark will sail with 
me 

Through storm and calm, and will 
not fail, 

Whatever breezes may prevail, 
To land me, every peril past,. 
Within his sheltering heaven at last. 

Then, whatsoever wind doth blow. 
My heart is glad to have it so; 

And blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is 
best. Caroline Atherton Mason 

V/ho Workcth Gentle Reeds 

Lin must be called a gentilman 
* which workcth gentle dedes. 
No man can justly injoy this 
name which hath in him leude 
bchavour or unhoncst condi¬ 
tions : although lie have annexed 
the valianncc of Alexander or 
be sonne to the greatest duke in 
Europa. Written in 1568 

REMEMBRANCE, 1 941 

VY/e will remember not the 
sorrow nor the anguish, 
The pangs of death, the hates of 
yesteryear, ■ 

The tears that linger still in 
hearts that languish 
In morbid memories Youth can 
never share. 

But wc will walk, with steps 
that shall not falter, 

The rugged ways, tlio’ strewn 
with hopes forlorn, 

And gaze with shining eyes on 
Christ’s high altar, 

Where glows' the vision of a 
world reborn. ■ N. L. S. 

The Infinite and the Miraculous 

T Tf. who proclaims, the existence of 
* * the Infinite (and no one can 
escape doing so) includes, in that 
single assertion more of the super¬ 
natural than is contained in all the 
miracles of all religions ; for the 
notion of the Infinite has two 
characteristics : 

It imposes itself upon us, and il is 
incomprehensible. 

When that notion takes hold of 
our understanding we have naught 
else to do but to bow down and 
worship. 

Everywhere in this world I see the 
expression of the Infinite. Through 
it the supernatural gains an entrance 
into every heart. Pasteur 


Have Courage, England Comes l 


Motv, glory to our England, 

She arises, calm and grand. 
The ancient spirit in her eyes. 
The good sword in her hand ! 
Our royal right on battleground 
Was aye to bear the.brunt : 

Ho! brave heart! with 1 one 
■passionate bound, 

Take the old x^ace in front! 

Who would not fight for 
England ? 

Who would not fling a life 
In the ring to meet a tyrant’s 
gage, 

And glory in the strife ? 

Her stem is thorny, but doth 
burst 

A glorious rose a-top 1 
And shall our proud rose wither ? 
First 

We’ll di'ain life’s dearest drop) 


To battle goes our England, 

As gallant and as gay 
As lover to the altar on 
A merry marriage-day. 

Aweary night she stood to watch 
The clouds of dawn up-tolled ; 
And her young heroes strain to 
match 

The valour of the old. 

Now, fair befall our England, 
On her proud and perilous road, 
And woe and wail to those who 
make 

Her footprints red with blood. 
Up with our Red Cross banner, 
roll “ ■ 

A thunder-peal of drums ! 

Fight on there, every valiant 
soul, 

Have courage, England comes ! 

Gerald Massey 


Sir Waiter Scott ieets an Old Man 


"yilEKE were assembled about 
half a scoi'c of our northern 
lights. Amid this company 
stood Mr Watt, the man whose 
genius discovered the means of 
multiplying ' our national re¬ 
sources to a degree perhaps oven 
beyond his own stupendous 
powers of calculation and com¬ 
bination ;' bringing the treasures 
of the abyss to the summit of the 
earth, commanding manufac¬ 
tures'to arise, as the rod of the 
prophet produced water in the 
desert; affording the 'means of 
dispensing with that time and 
tide which wait for no man and 
of sailing without that wind 
which defied the commands and 
threats of Xerxes himself. 

Tin's potent commander of the 
elements, this abridger of time 

The Perfect Reader 

T would go fifty miles oil foot (tor 
* I have not a horse worth riding 
on) to kiss the hand of that man 
whose generous heart will give up 
the reins of his imagination into 
his author's hands—bo pleased he 
knows not why, and cares not 
wherefore. Laurence Sterne 


and space, this magician whose 
machinery has produced a change 
on the world the effects of which 
arc perhaps only now beginning 
to be felt, was not only the most 
profound man of science, the 
most successful combiner of 
powers and calculator of ntim¬ 
bers, was not only one of tlio 
most generally well-informed, 
but one of the best and kindest 
of human beings. There ho stood 
surrounded by the little band of 
northern literati. 

Mcthinks I yet see and bear 
what I shall never sec or hear 
again. In his cighty-scCond 
year the alert, kind, benevolent 
old man had his attention 
alive to everyone’s question, 
his information at everyone’s 
command. 

IT WILL COME 

T’kt thy spindle and thy distaff 
ready, and God will send thceilax. 

Obey Truth and Live It 

(AnEY truth; consequently always 
tell it, and always act in such'a 
way as to bo able to tell it. 

George Sand 


Portrait of a lady of Old Holland, by Cornells Ketel, 
a Dutch artist of the 16th and early 17th centuries 
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Napoleon’s Oonperor at the 
lead of Russia’s Armies 


T 


'ill! close cooperation between the R A F and other British 
military services with the armies of our gallant Russian 
allies sets .us wondering whether in the brief hours of leisure 
spent with their new friends the Russians ever recall that once 
upon a time, for a very brief period, one of our own country¬ 
men had the entire Russian Army under his control. 

It happened , in 1826, when, 
following the death of the Tsar 
.Alexander, who had driven 
Napoleon from Moscow, Nicholas 
vthc First was.called to the Rus¬ 
sian throne, and the Duke of 
Wellington, our foremost man 
at that time, was chosen to 
represent us at the coronation. 

We had been .allied with 
Russia against Napoleon, and 
Alexander, to signify his admira¬ 
tion of Wellington, had bestowed 
on hint the highest possible 
honour by making him a Russian 
Field-Marshal. When the news 
of the duke's appointment to 
the coronation of Nicholas was 
announced, the Russian people 
received the news as the greatest 
compliment we could pay them, 
and made arrangements to ac¬ 
cord him almost regal honours. 

Great was the excitement at 
the British Embassy in the 
Russian capital, and a private 
letter told how warmly public 
imagination was stirred, adding 
that it was very curious that the 
duke should be the only Russian 
Field-Marshal, so that " of course 
he commands the whole Army.” 

It is impossible to guess what 
would have happened had the 
duke, as the sole survivor of 
the field-marshals created by 
Alexander, exercised his right. 

There had been grave and dis¬ 
astrous events following the 
proclamation of Nicholas as 
Tsar, including an Army revolt, 
wholesale arrests, and widespread 
terror. But whatever the deli¬ 
cacy of the problem, it was 
solved by the coirimonsensc of 
the duke himself. He after¬ 
wards recounted the story. 


When, at the end of a trium¬ 
phal progress, ho reached St 
Petersburg (the Leningrad of 
today), the new Tsar asked him 
whether lie chose to be received 
as .Field-Marshal of Russia, the 
highest rank iti the land, or as 
British ambassador. 

The duke explained that he 
would be very proud to be 
received as a Russian Field- 
Marshal, but that his first object 
must be to do his master’s 
business, and so he must repre¬ 
sent the. King. In the end he 
combined the two offices, being 
lodged in tlic palace and having 
the use of the emperor’s own 
horses as Field-Marshal. But it 
was in his uniform as ambassador 
that he went about his business 
as tlic King’s representative, 
and nobody would have imagined 
that the modest, stern-faced 
man from England held the right 
to wield supreme authority over 
the armies that had conquered 
Napoleon’s Grand Army and 
driven it from Moscow. . 

Heat and Cold 

One of our night-flying pilots 
reported on liis return that in the 
intense cold he could not bear his 
hands for more than a few seconds 
at a time on the steel bar of his 
steering gear. The cold pierced 
through his gloves like a burn. 

To guard against too much heat 
in the case of men who have to 
handle molten glass and who find 
even, asbestos gloves insufficient a 
new device has been invented-—a 
low-pressure hose-pipe inside the 
gauntlet of each glove, through 
which a constant stream of cool air 
is pumped. The circulation of cool 
air prevents burns. 


I T was Mummy’s birthday. 
She had lots of presents, but 
tlic one Celia liked best was the 
lovely desk Daddy had given 
her to write her letters on. 

It was made of shining 
walnut wood, with quaint 


BEDTIME CORNER 

The Hidey Hole 

valuable necklaces and rings. 
Sometimes these would be 
ft>und long after the owner was 
dead, when some lucky person 
would touch the secret spring 
and out would pop the drawer, 
“ I wonder if there is any¬ 
thing hidden away in Mum¬ 
my’s desk,” said Celia. “There 
must be ; I shall search till 
I find it.” And so she did. 

One day when she was run¬ 
ning her hand over the shin¬ 
ing wood, one of the pillars of 
the cupboard sprang forward. 

With a cry of delight Celia 
drew it out. Inside it was 
hollow, a tiny narrow box, 
with au'open end. 

“Mummy! Mummy!” 
she cried. “ There’s some¬ 
thing inside.” 

And indeed there was—a 
tiny china doll dressed like a 
bride in a white satin dress, 
yellow with age, and a wreath 
of orange blossom. 

The story behind the pretty 
doll Celia never knew, though 
she spent many happy hours 
trying to guess ; but you may 
be sure it was far more pre¬ 
cious than all the diamond 
necklaces in the world. 





handles on the long drawers. 
But what delighted Celia 
most was the tiny cupboard 
between the pigeon-holes 
on the top, with little up¬ 
right pillars on either side. 
Daddy called it a Queen 
Anne bureau, and said it was 
very, very old. That kind of 
desk, Daddy said, was made 
in the days before safes, and 
often they would have secret 
drawers to hide treasures, like 


A Prayer to 
Lord Woolton 

Christmas Treats 
For Children 

Dear Editor, Last Christ¬ 
mas the Ministry of Food refused 
extra rations for school treats. 
Then it repented, but too late 
for head teachers to get permits 
and order supplies. Will the 
Ministry agree this 1 year in 
plenty of time ? Also could 
they be generous and release not 
only tea, sugar, butter, but 
salmon and corned beef for 
sandwiches, and jellies and blanc¬ 
manges for sweets. 

I know we should not be 
feasting while our Allies are 
starving and our sailors risking 
their lives to bring 11s food, yet 
I am sure they will not be angry 
if we give our children their 
Christmas parties, for, after all, 
the children arc in every way 
innocent of Europe’s miseries. 
Moreover we arc young but 
once, and it will not mean much; 
and it is the days that make us 
happy that live in our memories. 

Eddie Williams, Chairman, 
Children’s Nutrition Council of Wales 

Nineteen-Forty 

The Editor’s collection of his CN 
articles last year has reached its 
third edition. We give these few 
opinions from the reviews. 

A wise, compelling, and en¬ 
couraging book. 

Montrose Review 

There is something refreshing 
in Mr Mee’s view of an anxious 
year, perhaps because his re¬ 
flections on it are straightforward. 
His years of writing for children 
have given him an enviable 
simplicity. 

Times Literary Supplement 

A11 excellent faith for thinking 
people of the twentieth century. 

Buxton Herald 

The book is truly inspired. 

Founder of Toe H 

Arthur Mee is a champion of 
Puritanism and liberal principles 
who has inherited something of 
the spirit of Cromwell and of 
men like Dr Clifford. With 
burning eloquence he proclaims 
a crusade against the hosts of 
.Satan. Lincoln Mercury 

Mr Mee has written much 
about England, but nothing 
better than this. 

Manchester Evening News 

The Loveliest Footpath 
in England 

While the National Trust 
maintains several miles of foot- 
patlis on its property in Dove- 
dale, the Derbyshire County 
Council has declined, to repair 
the footpath from Alsop which 
is used by thousands visiting 
this lovely scene every year. 

Even in summer the path is 
dangerous to walk on. The cost 
of repairing the path will not 
exceed £ioq, and the Trust has 
'offered to contribute £yo. 

We sincerely hope that the 
Council will reconsider the 
matter, for this footpath is not 
only associated with the lovely 
area suggested for our first 
National Park; but it runs, as 
wc have often said, through the 
most excpiisitc piece of England. 
For such a cause £100 is nothing, 
and to Derbyshire and England 
the dignity of the matter is 
everything. 


Jy Piter at His Nearest 

Next Week's Wonderful Moonlight 

yiiE planet Jupiter, now such a splendid object in the south-east 
evening sky, writes the CN Astronomer, will be at his nearest 
to us on Monday, December 8—about 378,500,000 miles away. 


Ills apparent situation amid so 
many bright stars produces an 
exceptional scene of splendour. The 
star-map shows his present position 
between the Horns of the Bull, 
Taurus, the tips of which are repre¬ 
sented by the stars Nath and Zeta. 

Though Jupiter appears so near 
to these stars and is such an im¬ 
mense distance from 11s, yet the 
bright star Nath is 1,471,490 times 



The present position of Jupiter 

farther away than Jupiter; while 
Zeta, which is actually a giant sun, 
is 3,086,640 times farther • away. 
From this wc may realise what a 
terrific span of space intervenes 
between Jupiter and even the 
nearest of these bright stars; 

The Moon will appear near 
Jupiter on the evening of Thursday 
next, December 4, but as her light 
takes only about one and one-third 
of a second to reach us compared 
with about 33 minutes from Jupiter, 
wc realise how much nearer the 
Moon is. She is now near apogee, 
or her farthest point from the Earth, 
reaching on Tuesday next a distance 
of 252,000 miles, which is approxi¬ 
mately one-seventh farther than 
when in perigee a fortnight ago. 
Consequently the Moon appeared 
about one-seventh larger in diameter 
than she will when in apogee. 

The Moon will be very much in 
evidence next week, being at Full 
phase on Wednesday. Wc shall in 
fact receive more moonlight then 
than at any other time this winter, 
excepting that of the Full Moon 
early next January. The Moon will 
be above tiie horizon for about 14 
hours, rising in the north-east and 
then travelling round to the south¬ 
east, south, south-west, and finally 
setting in the north-west. JIow 
different to her apparent motions 
near midsummer,. when she rises 
in the south-east and sets in the 
south-west only about 8 hours later, 
much as the Sun does at midwinter. 


These variations in the positions 
of the Moon at different times of 
the year are not due to any change 
in her actual path or motions in the 
heavens, which with small differ¬ 
ences are very much the same every 
month. They arc due to the position 
we occupy on our tilted Earth. . 
Just now, if we went sufficiently far 
north the Moon would not be seen 
to set. at all. In the Shetland 
Islands she would be seen to dip 
, only a little way below the northern 
horizon, while in the latitude cl 
Edinburgh the Moon would be 
above the horizon for about an 
hour longer than in London. ; 

It is the simple fact that we arc 
carried round on our rotating Earth 
at a different angle, relative to the 
Full Moon, at midwinter, as com¬ 
pared with the angle when the 
Moon is Full about midsummer. 
This applies to all the variations in 
her phases also, which, though very 
similar every month, appear differ¬ 
ent to us because wo see them from 
a difforent angle according to the 
time of the year. 

A Simple Illustration 

One of the first things brought 
to our notice at "school is that the 
Earth rotates round a tilted axis ; 
many of us may remember the 
familiar illustration of an orange 
with a knitting needle through it 
and held at an angle of 23 j degrees 
out of the perpendicular. Now if a 
spot on tlic orange wore singled out 
at about the latitude of Britain and 
a marble placed on the horizontal 
table to represent the Moon it 
would bo seen that the spot on the 
orange -would bear a different 
relative position toward the Moon 
as it rotated, and it would depend 
upon which side of the tilted Earth 
was facing the Moon as to whether 
the spot was presented for a long 
or short period toward the Moon. 

The Earth’s annual progress ■ in 
her orbit round the Sim introduces 
the seasonal difference and would 
complete the illustration if the ■ 
orange were taken round the table-1 
lamp, with the “ Moon ” horizon¬ 
tally placed and the needle pointing 
all the time toward the same spot 
on the ceiling. G. F. M.. 


Death Traps Down in Cornwall 


Down in the West Country a 
pony and two dogs have 
been rescued alive from three 
old mine workings into which 
they had fallen. 

In each case the rescue tvas 
carried out after considerable 
trouble and at serious risk of 
life. One dog was trapped for 
a wl\ole fortnight in a shaft about 
80 feet deep before it was found. 

From time to time similar 
incidents come to light in Corn¬ 
wall, where there arc many 
derelict mines. These mines 
were abandoned long ago, and 
were then, no doubt, efficiently 
scaled with timber and fenced 
with wire,. but unless such 
material is renewed it affords 
poor protection for the unwary 
after a few years of wind. 

The -other night a party , of 
Home Guardsmen set out To 
investigate a mysterious light 
011 the uplands. The way led 
across a tract of wild country, 
once the scene of much mining 
activity. They -were aware that 
there were old workings in the 
vicinity, but it was impossible 
to see them in the darkness. 
They all received a nasty shock 
when at one stage of the journey 


the leader switched on his elec¬ 
tric torch to reveal an almost 
unguarded shaft in their path, 
only a few paces away ! 

Great personal risk always 
attends the work of the would-be 
rescuer who ventures down these 
shafts in quest of a helpless 
creature. Anything might hap¬ 
pen on the way—walls might 
cave in, ladders might break 
or collapse ; indeed, from start 
to finish the whole business is a 
hazardous undertaking. 

It is surely wrong that these 
old shafts should remain 'un¬ 
guarded in a time like this, when 
it may suddenly become neces¬ 
sary to explore the moors 
round about them in tlic dark. 

As Cooks Go 

A British ship was being 
bombed by a German plane. As 
the cook was tired of the roar of 
the plane’s engines he went up 
on deck, wiped his hands on his 
apron, swung round a Lewis gun, 
and brought the enemy machine 
down. Then he returned to his 
pots and pans. 

They say too many cooks spoil 
the broth, but could wo have too 
many cooks like this, we wonder ? 
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The music Man 
From Alaska 

A rout forty years ago a Norwegian sailor, James Oliver, was 
out trapping on a winter morning near Black Lake in 
Alaska, when‘he stumbled upon a dog-sled in the drifting snow 
and found the Eskimo driver dead. Beside the body was the 


i man’s twelve-year-old daughter, 
beneath the furs her father had 

The sailor revived the girl 
and left her with friends at a 
salmon factory. ITc paid for 
i her education and afterwards 
,i married her. Their son was 
i called Nutcluik (Little Seal), and 
1 today America knows him as 
Simmy Oliver, the Man from 
Alaska. 

This child of romance lost his 
! mother when ho was two years . 
old and was brought up in the 
snow and ice of ins native land 
at Unalaska in the Jesse Lee 
Home. There one day, when he 
was live, lie found a reed organ 
which folded up like a suitcase. 
The little hoy, half European, 

• half Eskimo, discovered that his 
lingers could make noises on the 
notes, 1 and soon lie could play 
hymn tunes. At nine lie learned 
music and began to play the reed 
organ at the children’s service. 

That reed organ changed his 
life. Twenty years ago ho started 
to train as ,a doctor, but the 
rhythm and music of his own 
Eskimo people went on bursting 
| into his mind. 

The Beating of the Drum 

In his imagination lie could 
see the long yefirs of Eskimo 
life, the winters in the lints of 
snow and ice, and he could hear 
through them the beating of the 
only instrument his people know 
—the drum. He could see their 
i shining round faces peeping 
from beneath their fur hats,, and 
j could hear the plaintive notes 
j of their old songs. 

lie felt driven to tell America 
of this faraway people in the 
Land of Alaska, and to toll of 
her through music. A famous 
piano teacher of Chicago heard 
him play, and, seeing the spark 


unconscious but still breathing 
wrapped round her. 
of genius in his rough fingering, 
decided to teach him. 

American music-lovers flock 
to hear the Man from Alaska 
from whose piano comes the 
slow, almost unearthly rhythm 
of the Eskimo world. 'flic 
lullabies, songs, slow humming 
pieces which have been treasured 
ill the world of snow and ice 
for ages, of winters have been 
brought out lovingly under 
Simmy Oliver’s care. 

The Music-Box 

ITis people had never seen or 
heard a piano until he took it to 
them. They listened politely to 
this curious box from which 
music came. Beethoven and 
Bach left them unmoved. But 
when Simmy played their own 
melodies a broad smile crept 
round their faces and they began 
to hum as he played. 

Every other summer this 
gentlo-eycd and gcntle-voiccd 
man goes back to Alaska for a 
long visit. Above all ho wishes 
to be one of them. Alex, son 
of the village chief, would not 
believe that Simmy could repeat 
his music again and again. So 
lie challenged him to play in the 
morning wliat he had played the 
night before. The lullabies and 
the songs all came again exactly 
as 1 icfore. 1 ' If anyone," said Alex, 
“ had told me that was magic 
I would have believed him.” , 

So this laughing music-maker 
from Alaska goes on telling 
America about his lonely and 
friendly people at home. Many 
of them live in darkness for most 
of-the year and live dangerously 
on the ice. But Simmy Oliver 
believes they are the most civil¬ 
ised people in the world. 


Bradshaw's Century 


'Tjkavei. by rail or road must 
1 lie avoided in these days, 
but those who arc obliged to make 
a journey in this country will 
still turn to the yellow-covered 
monthly railway Bradshaw. 

Next month ioo years ago 
saw the first monthly issue of 
this book. George Bradshaw, 
its originator, was a member of 
the Society of friends and an 
enthusiastic worker for inter¬ 
national peace. Actually Brad¬ 
shaw’s first Kailway Time Tables 
was a small book .published in 
1839 at sixpence, lint in the 
following year a new edition with 
maps was issued at a shilling. 

■Then the- London agent, 
Willialn Jones Adams, suggested 


that a regular monthly at a lower 
price would be of great service, 
so George Bradshaw set to work 
again and produced his Guido 
in the yellow jacket. 

He was a pioneer in other 
directions, for lie started schools 
for poor children and tried to 
begin an ocean, penny postage. 

It was as a mapmaker that he 
canie to interest himself in rail¬ 
ways, having engraved a map 
of his native county of Lanca¬ 
shire and maps of our canals 
during the early Thirties, when 
inland waterways were expected 
to solve the needs of England's 
growing transport. But he soon 
realised that the railway would 
beat the waterway. 


The Game Half as Old as Time 


A r.ADV in the north of Scot- 
1 land has sent us an inter¬ 
esting account of the ganle 
.described in these pages the 
other day as Knucklebones, 
which she was taught 50 years 
ago. This is what she writes: 

In Scotland we cull the game 
Chuckio Stones and play it with 
five pure white stones as round as 
possible. This summer I taught it 
to .many people at North Connel, 
Argyll, and they were most inter¬ 
ested in it as a game of skill. 

My names for its various move¬ 
ments are : Twenty-fives; Oneay, 


Twosy, and so on up to Nincsy ; 
then Upcasts and Downcasts; 
Cracks; Dumbs;, A wee man 
smoked a wee tobacco pipe ; 
Sweep the floor, lift the chair, 
sweep below it, lay it down ; Churn 
the milk; JTcn and Chickens; 
Cows in the Byre; Jump the 
Dyke; Wee and Big Ladder; 
Hand and Elbow. 

Many of these names suggest 
that the game has been played 
in our island for a very long, 
time; it is possible that it was 
played here before the Romans 
arrived with their knucklebones: 


WE WANT 


YOU* 


HELP 


All over the country the 
National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children is stopping 
neglect and ill-treatment 
from ignorant or cruel 
parents and changing 
unhappy to happy children. 


You can help by joining 
the Junior section—The 
League of Pity. The attrac¬ 
tive “Blue Bird” badge 
is awarded to each member 
who collects 10/-. Other 
awards are also available. 

Will you write to the Secretary, 
The League of Pity, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2, 
saying you wish to join the League, 
and commence helping today ? 
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Remember These 
Little Ones 

'“Pins is a dark winter, and its 
hardships press heaviest on 
the poor and needy, who fear 
them the more lest they fall 
upon their children. Never was 
charity more needed than now ; 
seldom has it been more strained 
to meet the many calls. But 
when it is the children who ask 
let it be never cold charity. 
'The star of charity should 
shine above the Blackout like 
the Star of Bethlehem ; yet for- 
the children, the helpless, the 
homeless, the waifs anil strays, 
the sick, the cripples, the orphans 
it will not be the same this year. 
In the hospital ward they will 
be sifting lip in their little beds 
to look at the decorations, their 
eyes lit up by the many candles 
and the fair prospect and the 
presents on the Christmas tree, 
imt there will not be quite the 
same plenteous spread of joy. 
The festivities will be shorn of 
some of their brightness. 

Invisible Hands 

Yet a glow will warm the 
hearts of those who, remember¬ 
ing tlie.se things, have given 
their own mite that these little 
ones shall have Christmas as 


CHRISTMAS 
AND HOMELESS 
CHILDREN 



Where do we go now ? 


The Society can provide 
the answer with 
YOUR HELP. 

10 '- 

will help feed two of our large 
family of 6124 children for a 
week at Christmas. 

WAIFS 

AND 

STRAYS 

SOCIETY, 

ST. MICHAELS, JOEL STREET, 
PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 

Bankers: Barclays Limited. •* 


Christmas Without Daddy 

COR many little people in 
■ our care this Christmas 
will be the first with'out the 
father who provided such 
happy times. He was killed 
inaction or taken from them 
by an air raid. Or It was 
the mother who was killed 
by a bomb. Our youngest 
baby was only 17 months 
when she was bereaved in 
this way. We have 300 
fatherless or motherless 
boys and girls. WILL YOU 
HELP US to give them a 
happy Christmas ? 

Alexandra Orphanage 

(Founded 1758 and formerly at 
Maitland Park, London) 
President: 

H.R.H. The D U KE of KENT, K.G. 

War-Time Offices : Elmerofc. Goring- 
on-Thames, Nr. Reading, Berks. 


• 


'The Sun Rises Over 

EAST LONDON 

/’“'OME for a moment “ Down 
^ East.” There you will see 
men and women standing fast 
against all the adversities and 
tragedies of -a cruel war. There 
you will see saintly people quietly 
working to alleviate distress In all 
, its acute forms . . . bringing com¬ 

fort and “sunshine” to the lives 
of the Old Folks and the lonely ... 
providing clothing and food for 
those in need. 

We must continue to serve our 
Master faithfully in this Merciful 
work. You can help us this 
Christmas by sending a generous 
, donation to E. Percy Dennis (Hon. 
Supt. Minister), 57, Ethelbert 
Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 

THANK YOUt 

SALMON LANE MISSION, 

’ LIMEHOUSE, LONDON,E.I4. 



usual. In a way there will be 
an added glory to this wartime 
Christmas. It will bo the glory 
>of stretching out invisible bands 
to clasp those of the men who 
are fighting our battles by sea 
and land and air, and of the 
women who stand beside and 
behind them. Many appeals lie 
1 icfore us as we write. In one 
of them, the Alexandra Orphan¬ 
age, the appeal, reminds us of the 
children who ask ; “ Why docs 
my Daddy not come home ? " 
or " Wliat has happened to my 
Mummy ? ” for father will come 
home no more, and mother was 
killed by a bomb. 

'That shadow is cast over such 
children for their lives. It is the 
same in Dr Barnardo’s Homes, 
and among those half-forgotten 
poor little things whom the 
Waifs and Strays Society have 
cared for so lovingly and so long. 
They tell us that this year they 
have 5000 stockings,, to fill. 
There are more than stockings to 
fill, because the stark fact is that 
these charitable institutions, like 
all the rest, are feeling the grip 
of hard times. It is not Christ¬ 
mas dinners they wantonly, but 
the means to carry on. 

Give Them a Chance 

Most of our charities tell the 
same tale; and we put in a 
special word for the NSl’CC. 


1941 

C&dtftmafif 

Let the spirit of Christmas com¬ 
bine us all In good will to 

9 The men and women of H.M. 
Forces. 

© Those who have been bombed. 
O The aged and lonely. 

© The children—they are having 
a thin time. 

Your gift to the Church Army’s 
Christmas Fund can be allocated, if 
desired, to any of these purposes. 

PREB. CARLILE, C.H., D.D. 

Cheques, etc., to: — 

The CHURCH ARMY 

55, Brynnston Street, London, W.l. 


HHHaBHnBEfflEaBQanKBEHffiKJ 

TO EVERY CHILD A CHANCE 

is'the motto of the 

Invalid Children’s 
Aid Association. 

Patron: H.M. QUEEN MARY, 
rounded 1888. London Incorporated. 

-k 

CO PLEASE HELP to give 
^ children suffering from 
War conditions a chance 
by sending a donation to: 

THE HON. TREASURER, I.C.A.A., 
10, MONTAGU STREET, LONDON, W.l. 

■BBBBaJBBSUiOBBilBBKBBBOSB 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Pat Is one of our 
happy family of -*■* 

8,200 

needy children. 



Your Christmas Gift 


OF { Ql. 


will feed one child 
10 days. 


Pleaee Give Freely 

Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. )iar- 
nardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 8, lianmrJo 
House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.i. 


Who would think that in these 
days there are children neglected, 
ill-trealeil, abandoned ? But so, 
alas, it is, and the society last 
year secured a better life for 
100,000 of them—a proud 
achievement. 1 There is no end 
to Charity ; there should not be. 
In peace and in war, in good 
times and bad, the Deaf and 
Dumb Association keeps on with 
the good work, and so does the 
Church Army ; and the Salmon 
Lane Mission in the cruelly hard- 
hit East End ; and the Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association. 

For all we beg you, in the' 
simple words of one of them, to 
Give the Children a Chance. 


1 1840—1941 

For 101 years, 

IN PEACE AND WAR 

in good times and bad, the 

ROYAL ASSOCIATION 

in Aid of the 

DEAF & DUMB 

has been working for the social, 
spiritual and material welfare 
of the Deaf and Dumb, whose 
handicap is lifelong. 

There are more than 6,000 Deaf 
and Dumb within its borders— 
London, Middlesex, Surrey and 
Essex. 

A CHRISTMAS GIFT will be 
most welcome to the 
Secretary, R.A.D.D., 

413 Oxford Street, London, W.l 
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AN EASY PART 

A small girl rushed homo 
i . from school the other day. 

Mummy,” she shouted ex¬ 
citedly, 1 " wc’rc giving a play 
next week, and I’m in it!" 

*' T am glad,” said her mother. 
“What part arc you playing?" 
i “ Oh,” said the child,' “ I’m 
right at the front of the stage. 
I’m a tree." 

nslicnnan 

yj MONKEY whose notions were new 
Once stiffened Ins tail with some 
ghir. 

" It has tong been my wish," 
lie exclaimed, " to catch fish, 

And I think for a rod this will do." 


The Children’s Newspaper 



FRIEND 

OR 

FOE? 


Green 

Woodpccher 


"The laughing “yaffle ” of the 
1 woodpecker denotes the 
presence of a very useful bird in our 
woodlands and orchards. Wood¬ 
peckers never attack sound trees. 
If a tree is apparently healthy 
but subject to a woodpecker's 
attentions, be sure there are in¬ 
jurious creatures working beneath 
the bark. Ninety per cent of its 
food, consists of ants and their 
larvae, earwigs, beetles and their 
grubs, gall insects, and worms. 
The rest is made up of berries, 
weed seeds, and occasional rotten 
apples, doubtless for the sake of 
the grubs inside. 


‘MODERN CONJURING’ 

Compiled by 
J, C. CANNEL. 

Vice-President of the 
Maalctans ' Club. 

A mino of mairfo 
and amusement, rich 
enough to satisfy 
anyone who wishes 
to easily earn for 
themselves tlio much- 
desired reputation 
of being able to 
entertain. 

liven a child, with 
little practice, can 
easily follow tho 
clear instructions. 
The tricks range 
from, those of tho simplest kind to tho rather 
more advanced type. Every branch of Conjur¬ 
ing is embraced. Tricks with Cards, Coins, 
Matches, Chemicals, Handkerchiefs, X’apcr 
Magic, Palming, Vanishing, eto. 

Ask for No. 50. HR TOE OU« 


*htl W0QLW0RTHS&T0RES 



MUTED IN SUPPLY ... 
BUT MOT IN GOODNESS 

Watoen* 



Tollee 

Hmawaawa 



CHANGED LETTERS 

J AM a word of four letters mean¬ 
ing the exchange of money for 
goods ; change my first, and I am 
a strong wind ; change my second, 
and I am under your foot; change 
my third, and I have great wisdom ; 
change my last, and I am a soluble 
mineral. Answer next week 

Do You Live at Swansea ? 

Swansea was formerly spelt 
Swcinesheie, and means the 
Isle of Sweyn, the Danish king 
who invaded England in the nth 
century. 


HOLLY 

jyjANV people must have noticed 
that even in. the best holly 
season there arc some trees on 
■which we cannot find a single berry. 
If we watched these trees from 
year to year we should find that 
they never bear fruit. 

There is an interesting reason for 
this. In the typical holly the 
whitish flowers are quite perfect, 
with both stamens and pistil. Now 
and again, for no known cause, 
trees occur which bear abnormal 
flowers. In these, although the 
stamens are present, the pistil' is 
no t there, or is only present in a very 
undeveloped state. It is impossible 
for holly trees with blossoms of 
this description to bear berries. 

Giraffe 

'The tall giraffe, all blotched and 
barred. 

Well known in sketch and photo¬ 
graph, 

Must find his life extremely hard, 
Tho tall giraffe. 

When sparkling water he would 
quaff, 

He must wish such a high fa fade 
Might somehow be reduced to half, 
The tall giraffe. 

Still, when he falls to hunter’s 
shard, 

He’s given a T.atin epitaph. 

And called the " Giralfc Camel¬ 
opard," 

The tall giraffe 1 

The Most Talkative 
People in Shakespeare 

'I'nE.sii arc Shakespeare char¬ 
acters and the number of 
lines they speak: 


Mistaken Identity 

J 3 akivkh : Haven’t I shaved you 
before, mate ? 

Soldier : No ; I got that scar 
in France. 

Tlic Open Window 

"pun window opened a little more 
Would keep the doctor from 
the door. 


RATIONS 

Jn a besieged town there was 
enough food on a certain day 
to last the 5000 inhabitants for 
123 days, but six days later 500 
people surrendered to the enemy. 
Twenty days after that! a bittcli 
of 1000 refugees entered the 
place. How many more days 
did the food last ? Answer next week 


Jack© Tries it Out 



Hamlet 

1569 

Touchstone 

516 

Richard III 

llfil 

Imogen 

341 

Iago 

1117 

Helen 

479 

Othello 

888 

Isabella 

426 

CorioUmus 

886 

Desdemona 

389 

Timon 

863 

Mistress Page 

361 

Antony 

829 

Viola 

353 

Lear 

770 

Julia 

323 

Richard II 

755 

Votumnia 

315 

Brutus . 

727 

Beatrice 

309 

Macbeth 

705 

Lady Macbeth 261 

Cleopatra' 

670 

Katherine - 

220 

Prosper© 

665 

• Miranda 

142 

Romeo 

618 

Perdila 

128 

Petrucliio 

535 

Cordelia 

115 


J ACKO had got hold of a model sail-boat, and was aching to try it out. 

There was a big washtub in the outhouse. He set it on the kitchen 
floor and filled it with water. ‘‘That’s fine !” he shouted. But Mother 
Jacko didn’t think so. The tub was an old one, and it leaked so badly 
that in next-to-no-time the water was pouring out of it like a flood ! 

Half-Hour Cross Word 

tears. 8 Garments and head¬ 
lands. 9 Live. 11 Not existing 
before. 12 Ancient Egyptian 
sun-god. 13 Grassland. 15 At 
one end of the spectrum. 
16 Dig for Victory with this. 
19 Devoured. 20 Suitable. 
22 Tract of land. 23 To 
make a channel by attrition. 
25 Working merely for reward. 
20 Sheet of glass in a window. 
27 Fruit of the blackthorn. 

Reading Down. 1 Carries 
undersea messages. 2 OHicer 
Commanding.* 3 Metal con¬ 
tainer. 4 Musical dramatic 
performance. 5 Glistening 
moisture. 6 Exists. 7 Escape 
from pursuit. 10 Early Eng¬ 
lish.* 12 In the matter of. 
14 Away behind. 15 Revoke. 
17 May • this find us ready for 
after-war problems. 18 Day 
breaks. 19 A sunk court giving 
access to a basement. 21 An 
anagram of KOTA gives the 
name of this tropical plant of 
the. Arum family. 22 Unit of 
Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next week electric current.* 24 A cereal. 



has heed For food made history? 


Boy. I read tho other day that 
the need for food made history. Is 
that true ? 

Man. Tt is very true, for all 
forms of life, from the lowest to the 
highest, arc dependent on food. Tho 
simplest form of Ufe is a cell, a 
hardly visible blob of jelly which 
perishes if not fed, but multiplies 
if it absorbs suitable liquid. At 
the. other end of tlic scale is Man, 
built up of a multitude of cells and 
constantly needing food. Of all the 
animals,, man alone increases in 
number, and that because liis 
marvellous brain discovered how to 
multiply vegetable and animal 
foods. The tribe, increasing in 
numbers and seeking a fresh fertile 
valley for more food, began human 
history before history was written. 

Boy. Was that the origin o f war ? 

Man. Yes. A tribe searching for 
more food clashed with another in 
similar need, and the issue, was 
settled by fighting. The dawn of 
recorded history found men strug¬ 
gling for existence and fighting each 
other for the same reason that two 
blackbirds may be seen contending 
in a garden. But do not let us talk 
of war. Hot us rather speak of 
human beings and their needs; of 
the cherishing of life within our 


The Boy Talka 
With the fVtan 

beautiful island to produce happy 
and healthy human beings. 

Boy. Yes, for war is only for a 
time, and the things of peace surely 
need bur thought always. 

Man. It was brought out by the 
Ministry of Health that the dreaded 
germ disease tuberculosis is increas¬ 
ing among young women, and this 
has puzzled us a good deal. It is 
very important, tor women arc 
the mothers of the nation, and it is 
disastrous if they suffer. We are 
coming to the conclusion that the 
explanation of the increase of 
tuberculosis among them is shortage 
of food, 

Boy. Isn’t that strange ? Why 
should young women be more 
affected than young men ? 

Man. Possibly the spread of 
women's employments (not so well 
paid as men’s' employments),is.the 
cause. A woman needs good food 
fully as much as a man, but if a 
young woman is thrown upon her 
own poor resources, getting her 
meals in cheap restaurants, or, if 
she lives in lodgings, preparing an 
indifferent meal for herself when she 


is tired, she is only too likely to 
suffer seriously from under-feeding. 

Boy. Does under-feeding produce 
disease ? 

Man. Yes. A healthy body can 
defend itself against germs, but a 
weak body lacks self-defence. This 
is specially important now because 
an unusually big army of young 
women is at work and many of 
them arc away from homo. If 
they have an excellent works 
canteen they may benefit ; if 
they arc driven to fend for them¬ 
selves they may fall an easy prey 
to under-feeding. 

Boy. Why do our cheap restaur¬ 
ants serve such small portions of 
food ? 

Man. A very pertinent question, 
which applies to more than cheap 
restaurants. Of late I have found 
it necessary to feed away \ from 
home sometimes, and have lunched 
at several liigh-price restaurants ; 
■ on each occasion I found the food 
mot only poor but insufficient. The 
Food Ministry might well send a 
few inspectors round and bring 
such practices to an end. As for 
women workers in particular, we 
cannot do too much to serve and 
help them, iii common gratitude and 
to safeguard the nation’s future. 



November 29, 1941 

DID HE BLUSIl? 

Miss Smith (who did not know 
they were, to meet) : Why,' 
Mr Brown, this is a pleasant 
surprise ! ■ 

Mr Brown (who did know) ; 
Not to me, as it happens. Miss 
Smith. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus is in 
the south-west, Mars is 
in the south, 
and Jupiter, 

Saturn, and 
Uranus are in 
the south-east. 

In the morning 
no planets arc 
visible. The 
picture shows tho Moon as it 
may be seen at 10.30 on Sunday 
night, November 30. 

Tci on Parle Francois 

Le Paplllon 

Nattro avec le printemps, mourii' 
avee les roses ; 

Sur I’aile du zephyr nager dans uu 
del pur ; 

Balance sur lo sein des flours a peine 
ecloscs, 

S’cnivrcr do parfum, dc lumiere ct 
d’azur ; . 

Secouant jeune cncor la poudre dc 
ses ailes, 

S’envolcr, commc 1111 souffle, nux 
routes eternc-llcs : 

Voild du papillon le dcstin enchante. 
11 rcssemblo au desir qui jamais no 
so pose 

Ft, sans so satisfaire, efileurant 
toute chose, 

Retourne enfin au del cherclior la 
volupte. Lamartine 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Hidden Names 
John, Laura, Pafti, Jack 
Reversed Animals 

Do", gnu', hare, lion, rat 




me 

&K0 mMj! 

Add OXO to your vege¬ 
table water and you have 
a delicious soup — almost 
a meal in itself. This extra 
nourishment and goodness 
makes a welcome addition 
to war time meals. See 
how the family will enjoy 
its rich beefy flavour. 



Still Id. each — 6d. packet of 6 

0X0 MAKES IT BEEFY 
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